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required considerable capital for their enterprises. This is
true also of the Low Countries, where the cloth-making and
metal-working industries, ruined by the invasions of the
Northmen, revived again directly the invasions were over.
Weaving, fulling, and the like were at first rural crafts, but
the workers were attracted into the towns and became the
wage-earning employees of the great merchants. They were
soon organised in gilds, which in their case were trade unions
to protect the interests of the workers. It was very different
in those smaller towns which had newly sprung into existence,.
where the crafts were designed primarily to satisfy local
needs. There everything was on a small scale. A master
craftsman might have apprentices training under him in his
house; he might be assisted also by trained journeymen.
But he was a worker himself and not a middleman, and the
gilds that were formed were composed of all the workers,
masters and employees alike; they were designed for the
furtherance and protection of the craft as a whole, for the
material and spiritual advantages of its members. The
familiar conditions of early gild life in England were to be
found in the twelfth century in most of Germany and in
northern France.

The place of it is evident that merchants and town-dwellers, except in
feudalm so ^ar as ^ey were concerned with the production of food
system and the necessities of life, had no normal place in the structure
of feudal society. Their wealth and position did not depend
on the possession of land but on the acquisition of money.
Since they were a non-feudal element, they had originally
no status and no rights. But as they served a useful purpose,
they were allowed to pursue their vocations, and eventually
to acquire rights; they were assimilated into the feudal
regime, but the process was often an uncomfortable one. The
land on which they founded their settlement was the property
of some lord, so that they became his tenants and had to
pay heavily for the privilege; they were under his juris-
diction, and if they obtained his protection they were also at
his mercy. Trade was hampered by the tolls that were
levied on all waterways, on bridges and highways, at the
entrance into a country and often into each town in a country.
Here again the trader by land had far more obstacles in his
way than the seafaring merchant. The lords recognised the